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COMPELLING HISTORY 



Ed Cray 



Marilyn B. Young. The Vietnam Wars: 1945-1990. New York: Harper Collins, 
1991. xiii + 386 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $25.00. 

Patrick J. Hearden, ed. Vietnam: Tour American Perspectives. West Lafayette, 
Ind.: Purdue University Press, 1990. xi + 112 pp. Index. $9.95. 

Elizabeth Jane Errington and B. J. C. McKercher, eds. The Vietnam War as 
History. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 1990. xiv + 196 pp. Maps, selected bibli- 
ography, notes, and index. $42.95. 

The Vietnam War bookshelves bulge. Virtually every week brings another 
major work, sometimes two and three. They swell a bibliography that has 
already reached more than three thousand titles in the moderate-sized library 
collection of the University of Southern California. 

These figures suggest just how considerable is the accomplishment of New 
York University history professor Marilyn B. Young. She has somehow man- 
aged to grasp the content of those three thousand and more entries, to weigh, 
condense, and fit them into a reasonably comprehensive history of the United 
States 7 longest war. More than that. She has distilled from them a brisk text 
apparently intended for the burgeoning university-level classes devoted to 
the Vietnam conflict. Her Vietnam Wars will seriously challenge Stanley Kar- 
now's rather plodding Vietnam: A History (1983), Michael Maclear's over- 
looked The Ten Thousand Day War: Vietnam, 1945-1975 (1987), and George Her- 
ring' s widely adopted America's Longest War (1979; 1986), as the best one- 
volume histories of the longest war in American history. 

Young 7 s thirty-four pages of notes and eight of additional bibliography omit 
hardly a significant work on the Vietnam war. Her reading encompasses 
scholarly essays, congressional hearings, newspaper clippings, oral histories, 
and collections of poetry. She has even found good use for the surreal re- 
portage of Michael Herr's 1977 Dispatches. This then is as well researched a 
book as a reader might fairly demand. 

Her tale is well told. Young moves the narrative along as any good story- 
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teuer should. She explains the complex diplomatic stratagems. She demon- 
strates a keen grasp of politics. She deals only with those battles that influ- 
enced political and diplomatic policy. She even finds grim humor amid the 
horror. 

This is essentially a history of American involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Young begins her history of the conflict with France's postwar scramble to 
regain its forfeit colonies— and the Truman Administration 7 s fateful error in 
yielding to French posturing in the name of anticommunism. Within a tidy 
seventeen pages she summarizes the ensuing civil war and the expulsion of 
the French after Dienbienphu. 

Here Young 7 s narrative seems to gather momentum. The dictatorial Ngo 
Dinh Diem, described by no less than Allan Nevins as, ahem, "one of the true 
statesmen of the new Asia, 77 falls. Then follows the illegitimate succession of 
unelected governments propped up by the CIA and increasing American lev- 
ies. Inevitably, the United States is lurching "waist deep in the Big Muddy, 77 
as Pete Seeger put it. 

Considering her quickstep pace, perhaps it asks too much to point up the 
problem so often encountered in the works of historians: Young 7 s players are 
virtually faceless, bloodless creatures impelled by some primordial force 
called HISTORY. She may limn the personalities and character of a few major 
figures— Lyndon Baines Johnson and, in particular, Richard Nixon stand 
out— or I may be reading into the narrative my recollections of these men, 
the one pitiful, the other pitiable. But most of the people in this book are 
merely puppets in a macabre Punch and Judy show. 

Paradoxically, few events in this Century seem so driven by personalities. 
Given, the war truly flowed inexorably from the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury 7 s colonial empires— a historical movement. But it would have taken a far 
different course had not Ho Chi Minh been so charismatic, or Ngo Dinh Diem 
so arrogant, or five American presidents so fearful of being labeled weak for 
losing another nation to "Godless communism. 77 

Perhaps this criticism is that of the city-room-trained Journalist. Reporters 
and editors tend to believe that powerful individuals do shape the times in 
which they live. The reason is simple enough: Journalists rely largely on peo- 
ple for their stories. Reporters learn to seek out individuals for comments, 
opinions, tips, leads, referrals and, bane of banes, the "deep background 77 
leak. Most reporters, particularly those confronting multiple daily deadlines, 
are less likely to use written documents any more cumbersome than a quickly 
skimmed one-page summary or press release. Consequently, reporters and 
editors tend to magnify the role or importance of individuals— in particular 
those upon whom they rely the most for stories. 

Historians, on the other hand, prefer the written document. It is tangible. 
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It may be subject to Interpretation, but it is a graven image. Unchangeable. 
Unlike people. As Theodore Draper, author of a new study of the Iran-contra 
affair told The New York Times Book Review of May 26, 1991, "I wanted to write 
a conventional historical work." So it was that he deliberately chose not to 
interview any of the 154 principals who figure in his book. "Interviews must 
be taken on faith because the reader knows only as much as the interviewer 
[sie] chooses to teil him." Draper wanted everything on the record, so that 
"no one needed to trust me." 

Young is surely no Draper, refusing to interview for fear of confusing her- 
seif. Indeed, she is a catholic scholar deliberately summing the often contra- 
dictory work of others. But the failure to demonstrate that the policies of the 
McNamaras, Bundys, and Bunkers were often extruded by self-interest weak- 
ens Young 7 s narrative. 

Still, what is here is excellent, sometimes brilliant in its insights. Consider 
her supremely clear, if bitter, explanation of the January 1973, peace treaty: 
"We bombed the North Vietnamese into aeeepting our concessions" (pp. 278- 
79). Young also has a great ear for the telling aneedote and the pithy quote. 
It took a lot of reading to find M. Sgt. Donald Duncan's scathing comment in 
the February 1966, issue of the defunet Ramparts magazine: "Anti-commu- 
nism is a lousy Substitute for demoeraey" (p. 195). Would that eye matched 
ear and she spent more time in description, in setting, in just piain story- 
telling. 

Young 7 s book suffers too from the fact that more often than should be the 
case she is poorly served by her editors — a growing problem at even the major 
New York trade houses where editors read less and less. Lieutenant General 
John W. O'Daniel is never aecorded the dignity of a proper rank and first name 
(p. 48). So too even such pivotal players as Generals Ky, Thi and Thieu (p. 
138). Here and there an abbreviation is left undefined. A map (p. 140) is not 
that described in the text. A strong editor would have also insisted upon fuller 
identification of some of Young 7 s people. The reader should know that Mel- 
don Levine (p. 244) and John Kerry (p. 258), minor figures in the antiwar 
movement, became respectively a congressman from California and a Mas- 
sachusetts Senator. (And for those who like their irony straight, know too 
that Levine, his eye on a Senate seat himself, voted for Desert Shield/Desert 
Storm a quarter Century later.) 

Similarly, the editors might have used better judgment in selecting the pho- 
tographs to aecompany what is, after all, an introduetory textbook. Missing 
are Malcolm Browne 7 s picture of the self-immolated monk aflame, Eddie 
Adams 7 s photograph of General Ngoc Loan executing the VC guerrilla, Nick 
Ut 7 s shot of the napalmed girl, and the frozen image of the last helicopter 
poised to lift off from the roof of the U.S. embassy in Saigon, all icons of the 
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war. These familiär photographs became historical artifacts in themselves, 
capturing the obscenity of that war, helping to turn American sentiment 
against the conflict. Similarly, a frame from Morley Safer 7 s CBS report of the 
burning of Cam Ne would seem to be required. 

More problematical— in the view of someone looking for a textbook— 
Young 7 s own antiwar passions eventually leak into the text. For the first 167 
pages, Young as commentator is discretely absent, except by possible infer- 
ence. On page 168, she intrudes. Lyndon Johnson is describing presidential 
adviser Walt Whitman Rostow about April 1966, as "my intellectual. . . . He 7 s 
going to be my goddamn intellectual and Fm going to have him by the short 
hairs." Young immediately adds the comment, "Unfortunately, this seems to 
have resulted in Rostow 7 s having the country in the same hold/ 7 

From then on, Young as antiwar critic becomes more and more visible. She 
scores Richard Nixon, not unexpectedly, not undeservedly. "Secrecy, du- 
plicity, and a ruthless attention to immediate political advantage regardless 
of larger moral issues marked Nixon 7 s approach to Vietnam during the cam- 
paign; election to the presidency did not change him 77 (p. 234). Not much 
later, she savages Nixon 7 s servile toady, Henry Kissinger: "But ambition— for 
he still hoped to be secretary of State— triumphed over principle 77 (p. 277). 

By page 255, the grotesqueries grown so obscene, Young is writing in sheer 
anger. "Nor could those who came home always leave the war behind them; 
it stuck, psychic napalm, burning their imaginations. 77 No doubt the Vietnam 
vets were treated shabbily, shamefully, but once more, it would be better to 
let the reader decide that for himself . 

Consideration of some of these problems would make a revised second 
edition— successful textbooks do proliferate editions— that much better. 

When Young turns to that second edition, she will find the profitable essay 
here and there in the Hearden and Errington-McKercher collections. 

Hearden has gathered together four addresses given at Purdue in 1987. 
George McGovern gives the conventional antiwar position, Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland the military viewpoint. No surprises here, though the general 
seems to join the Pentagon in blaming the press for the loss of the war. (This 
just might become military doctrine. See, for example, 1991 7 s Hazardous Duty: 
An American Soldier in the Tzventieth Century by retired Maj. Gen. John K. Sing- 
laub with Malcolm McConnell for a fuller restatement of the theme. One won- 
ders if this will become received truth at the military academies, thereby 
handed down to future generations.) 

Edward N. Luttwak 7 s contribution posits four ways to analyze a war: the 
logistic (he terms it "the technical 77 ) level, the tactical, the operational, and 
the Strategie or geopolitic. The American public 7 s understanding of any of 
these was limited during the war in Vietnam. Reporters disdained logistics 
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as boring. The tactical was mostly foxhole reporting, and trivial, what tele- 
vision called "boom-boom"; operational coverage was confused by the lack 
of front lines and reliable casualty figures, or puffed this or that commanding 
officer as a war hero; the Strategie was highly classified, and little reported. 
In this essay Luttwak weighs the impact of Vietnam on later Strategie thinking 
in Washington. 

Finally, diplomatic historian Thomas J. McCormick argues at some length 
that the United States plunged into the Vietnam war because of a pereeived 
need to help Japan find or retain overseas markets. If that theory troubles the 
non-Marxist, it is at least as rational an explanation that the United States 
marched into the quagmire to snag drilling concessions in Vietnamese terri- 
torial waters for Big Oil. 1 

Somewhat more satisfying, if a great deal more expensive, is the sequence 
of essay s in the History anthology. Here too are the doctrinaire— Peter M. 
Dünn, a retired Air Force colonel arguing at this late date that Ho Chi Minh 
was not a nationalist, and the OSS/CIA was duped. (So too does Singlaub, 
which suggests this is also military dieta.) And here too are fresh insights: 
retired British diplomat James Cable's analysis of the 1954 Geneva Conference 
that might, just might have ended the war. 

These ten papers, delivered at the Fifteenth Military History Symposium 
held at Canada's Royal Military College in 1989, offer tightly written studies 
of various questions about the war from its origins to American involvement, 
to escalation and the failures of policy at home and abroad. Significantly, the 
partieipants are more concerned with political and diplomatic questions than 
with tactical to-ing and fro-ing. 

It was at this Conference that one of the partieipants, retired Col. Harry G. 
Summers, Jr., summarized the American experience in Vietnam as a political 
and moral defeat, not a military one. Those David Halbers tarn once dubbed 
the best and the brightest, in uniform and without, had failed the nation. 

We seem not to have learned that lesson. Consider Desert Storm— a grand 
military victory, a political failure, and a vast moral abyss. 

Ed Cray, a professor of journalism at the University of Southern California, is the 
author of a biography of George C. Marshall, General of the Army (1990; 1991), 
and is currently writing a biography of Earl Warren. 

1. Suggestive of how much we do not yet understand about the war— despite those 3,000 
titles— is the fact that the esteemed George McT. Kahin flatly asserts in his contribution to 
The Vietnam Waras History, "It was not through any Asian gate that the United States entered 
Vietnam. . . . Furthermore, to the extent that Opposition to communism was a factor, it was 
primarily its potential in France— not Vietnam— that influenced U.S. policy." 



